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attempts to study and gets into trouble with his tail, and, though I 
am not aware of his asking for another tail in any of the epics, a 
Transylvanian story, where he does this is, probably, based upon old 
popular tradition. — Since there is no reason why a donkey should 
wish for a longer tail or engage in studies, it is clear that he has 
taken the place of the wolf. 

Prof. H. S. White (Cornell University) :— With regard to the 
democratic tendency to which reference has been made, one may say 
that some of these Mediaeval writers occasionly exercised, perhaps 
unconsciously, what might be called a democratic influence, if we 
consider that tendency to be illustrated by any revolt against heredi- 
tary authority. Vogelweide, of course, could not be styled demo- 
cratic in any modern sense of the word. He was himself a knight 
and a hanger-on at various courts ; but, at the same time, in his attack 
on the Pope he struck at established authority as represented by the 
Papal chair, and to this extent was a disintegrating influence in sepa- 
rating church and state, and in so far one of the forerunners of 
Luther. Certainly we have sufficient contemporary evidence as to 
the power of Walther's words. (See Thomasin von Zerclaria.) 
But the vision was to be a vision for many days. 

Dr. Learned (Johns Hopkins) : — It seems to me there are two dif- 
ferent conceptions of democracy in this discussion. What is meant 
by "democratic " ? If the term is to be understood in the nineteenth 
century sense, the opposition referred to was not democratic. If it is 
to be applied to the more cultivated and influential worldly class of 
the twelfth century, then it was democratic. In a word, the whole 
discussion turns upon the definition of terms. No reference has been 
made to the Cluuy movement which, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, had occasioned the opposition under discussion. In the 
present case the conflict was between the rigid rule of a strong church 
party on the one hand, and the worldy-minded, aristocratic and cleri- 
cal classes on the other. Hence the opposition was not "demo- 
cratic," but rather "aristocratic " from the nineteenth century point 
of view. 

Prof. A. M. Elliott (Johns Hopkins) : — I want to make just one 
remark. An interesting feature to me of Dr. Francke's paper was 
this idea of opposition to clerical authority that he mentioned. We 
are forcibly reminded of a celebrated Provencal poem by Guillem 
Figueira, entitled "Roma," which was one of the most scathing 
criticisms that we have, perhaps, in any old European literature on 
the then existing order of things, from the church point of view ; and 
the thought occurred to me, how valuable such a study might be if we 
could have all this early, literary tendency, toward liberal democratic 
notions put together and characterized according to the rubrics and 
countries in which they appear. 

The next contribution presented was on 
3. "William Thornton, a Phonetic Pioneer," by Professor 
C. B. Wright, Middlebury College. 
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The discussion on this paper was opened by Professor H. C. 
G. Brandt (Hamilton College) who spoke as follows : 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help feeling that there are other members 
among us who are better able to open the discussion of this paper, 
but I feel keenly the irony which has prompted you to call upon me, 
for I remind you and the Secretary of my last effort at spelling in 
Modern Language Notes, when I spelled "sleight-of-hand" with- 
out an e. Now I hope I shall not open a discussion of spelling 
reform. I do not mean to do so. I think the paper before us is a 
tribute to one of our old predecessors who has attempted to improve 
the spelling of his mother tongue. I draw from this the inference 
that our spelling reform is not new, and also another inference that 
radical spelling reform is impossible, except for scientific purposes. 
I was interested also in this fact, that Thornton uses symbols (I 
mean artificial symbols), and that leads us to the question whether 
new symbols are not better than the symbols such as Ellis and 
Sweet used, combining and cutting off, trimming letters and revers- 
ing, and so on. It seems to me, if I may express a present preference 
(though I have expressed a different one during the year, when I was 
called upon by the Secretary of the Phonetic Section), that the arti- 
ficial symbols are better. We may call Mr. Bell's ' Visible Speech ' 
such a system, because it really does represent the character of the 
sounds. I cannot agree with the writer when he limited the pronun- 
ciation of onst to Baltimore. It seems to me that the t after this 5 
sound is the excrescent t that is the rule in the speech of the people. 
It is not classical now ; it may become so ; we have similar examples 
in Germany which have become classical ; for instance, einst, eines. 
Another point I was interested in, which I think is questionable. 
Thornton represents what we now pronounce ntsh, as nsh. I sup- 
pose A. J. Ellis has settled that very point, and my impression is 
that in the eighteenth century after n and /, we have another letter, I 
believe, which we generally called tsh ; and after n and / we still have 
sh. And another point, I do not think that Thornton shows re- 
markable acumen with reference to ch and what we generally spell 
dge, because we see the g cropping out in the spelling as early as 
the eighteenth century. Dg is quite common, must have been so, 
among the low and middle English ; certainly modern English bridge, 
hedge and so on ; so that he really had a hint ; a hint was given to him 
by the spelling that prevailed, that there was a ^and d sound in what 
is generally spelled ch and dge. 

Professor A. Melville Bell : — Mr. President, I do not know tha,t 
there is anything in the paper that calls for remark from me. I was 
very glad indeed to listen to' it, and I derived some information in 
reference to my predecessor that was very pleasing to me ; but in 
reference to the theory of representing sounds in our language with 
symbols for scientific purposes, I do not think I need to take up your 
time by making any remarks at all. If there are points that might 
be suggested by the writer of that paper, or by another member, I 
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should be very glad to speak in reference to such points ; but I do not 
want here to make a lecture on the subject which I have elsewhere 
so fully treated, and where you can all study it for yourselves. I will 
not take up your time, therefore, in any general remarks ; but I shall 
be very happy to make any reference to points that may be suggested 
by others. 

A member : — Mr. President, Professor Brandt says that radical 
reform is only possible for scientific purposes , and I should like to 
add that for scientific purposes radical reform is also impossible ; that 
is to say, it doesn't seem to me that phoneticians have yet told us> 
in a scientific and trustworthy way, where and how we shall begin to 
symbolize the sounds of speech ; and, therefore, I am very happy in 
the opportunity of asking, in response to Professor Bell's generous 
wish, if he will put in a word of comment on the significant paper 
published by Mr. Evans in London some years ago, a paper which 
seemed to me to be seriously and candidly written, the import of 
which was a stricture on the base lines of the English system of vowel 
study. 

Prof. Bell: — I read that paper with great interest, of course, and I 
can only say with reference to the criticism of Mr. Evans, that he 
doesn't understand visible speech. He would find, I think, that 
nearly all the examples he has taken involve the same kind of 
measurement he refers to ; although he speaks of the matter as if he 
introduced that for the first time. I think I shall call upon my friend 
Mr. Spanhoofd to speak in reference to Mr. Evans' strictures on 
my system. 

Mr. Spanhoofd : — When I read Prof. Bell's new 'Manual of Visi- 
ble Speech and Vocal Physiology,' I found in it what seemed to me 
a new statement of the change from the i to the 6 position. My first 
thought was that Prof. Bell after seeing Mr. Evans' strictures on his 
vowel system had changed his former statement ; but, on referring to 
his earlier books on the subject, I saw that the same statements had 
been made there.* He has always distinctly said, that in the transi- 
tion from * to £ there takes place a backward movement of the tongue 
along the palate with a slightly larger aperture between the two. I 
am very glad to have the opportunity of saying this with reference to 
Prof. Bell's system, because a great many people, like myself, mis- 
led by his nomenclature (high-front, mid-front, low-front) have sup- 
posed that the lowering of the tongue was considered by him the 
essential part of the change. If we study more carefully Prof. Bell's 
excellent descriptions of the different vowel-positions, we find that 
his views coincide almost exactly with those expressed by Mr. Evans 
in the article of the Phonetische Studien, to which Dr. Bright has 
referred. 

Dr. Matzke (Bowdoin College). As regards the tsh sound, the 

*Cf. 'Visible Speech,' p. 46, with diagrams on pp. 73 and 74. 'Sounds and their Rela- 
tions,' p. 36. ' Manual of Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology,' §67, p. 45. Also Otto 
Jhspersen, ' The Articulations of Speech Sounds, 1 gi8, p. 19. 
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tongue in passing from the position of n and / to that of sh naturally 
passes through a deep t or d position, and it is impossible, except 
with special effort, to say pinch without any t sound. It strikes me 
that this is the explanation of the way Thornton heard the sound ; 
about the same as in suspicion and ocean. I should be very glad to 
be corrected if my statement is wrong ; but I am under the impression 
that the discovery of the fact of the t existing in words like church, is 
due to the phonograph, and that not till this instrument was invented 
was it generally .accepted that the t sound existed in such words. I 
should be glad to be corrected if I am wrong in this statement. 

Prof. Brandt : — It depends entirely.upon the history and develop- 
ment of the sound tsh, whether Dr. Thornton k-new there was a ^in 
pinch. Of course it may be that it was pronounced so in his day and 
in his home, but I doubt it. 

Prof. Wright: — It would have given me great pleasure to see the 
discussion of this paper brought down to the range of modern times, 
because it is only there that the interest lies. As I said at the outset, 
this abstract is purely of an antiquarian nature ; I doubt very much 
whether I would have ventured on its presentation at all if I had 
known that it was to be in the presence of one who occupies the 
somewhat anomalous position of being at once the father of modern 
phonetics, and a representative of one of its most advanced and pro- 
gressive schools. 

Dr. Primer (Providence, R. I.):— In accordance with Prof. Bell's 
wish, 1 should like to ask a question — I presume it has but little to do 
with the paper, but it is of interest to all of us, — a question on a sub- 
ject of which I have never yet seen an explanation that is entirely 
satisfactory. We all know that there is a difference between the pro- 
nunciation of the northern and the southern people. We see this in 
the pronunciation of persons present here from the north, and in the 
pronunciation of those from the south ; the tone of the voice is al- 
together different. Those who have taken part in the Civil War will 
know what I mean ; the southern yell and the northern yell express 
just what I wish to bring forward here for discussion. I see a difference 
between the tone of voice of the Germans and that of France. What 
that is, and what makes the difference between the voice timbre of 
the north and of the south, is something that I have been unable to 
explain in all my study. Perhaps Professor Bell can give us some 
information on this subject. 

Prof. Bell :— I am afraid I cannot, for I haven't had opportunity 
for studying the characteristics of the north and the south in that 
way. I know them in the old country ; and the question that has 
been debated in reference to the t after n in pinch is illustrated well 
in the north and south, in England and Scotland. In Scotland there 
is no /, and in the north of England, as well as Scotland there is no t ; 
in the south of England there is a /. You know at once a Scotsman 
from an Englishman, by his pronunciation of a word with nch ; and 
as to the observation made, that there would be an organic difficulty 
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in transition, — that I think is a mistake, because n and t are absolutely 
the same in the mouth, therefore it would be a matter of equal'ease 
to the organs to interpolate the t or leave it out. There might be 
some grounds for that observation with reference to the / and t, 
because the articulations there are not precisely the same : but n and 
t are absolutely the same. I am sorry that I don't know enough of 
the marked peculiarities here to answer your question directly, but I 
hope to gain a little more in reference to that. Was it the intonation 
that you referred to ? 

Dr. Primer : — Well, I used that word because I knew of no other 
better. 

Dr. Lvman (Baltimore) :— I understood the gentleman who preceded 
me a moment ago to ask the question whether there was anything 
known as to why there was a difference in the pronunciation of the 
north and south. I do not know whether he referred to- the north 
and south of this country, or whether he intended to include the 
northern and southern countries throughout the world. I do not 
think I am original in making the following statement : I was told 
years ago, when in Europe, that the difference between the northern 
and southern pronunciation was mainly due to climate ; that in the 
southern countries of Europe, more especially Spain and Italy, and in 
the southern parts of France, as compared with localities where the 
ground was higher and where the cold was greater, the difference came 
about by the manner in which the people opened the mouth in speak- 
ing or kept it more or less closed. Now in northern countries, in 
very cold climates, I think it is recognized that there is a tendency 
rather to keep the mouth shut on account of the cold air; in the 
southern countries the people live more out of doors and they open 
their mouths wider. I think it will be observed that in the south of 
Europe there are more open sounds than in the north of Europe ; 
that the teeth are kept more closely together for the reason that I 
have stated. This difference is very noticeable between the North 
and South of France and Italy. 

Dr. Hale : — Some time ago I used to follow the discussion of the 
climatic influence on the languages, and so on ; and since then I have 
been interested in the success of such discussions in a series of books. 
I think that possibly something may come out of it when anthropolo- 
gists have thoroughly analyzed all the material on hand. I think 
that what we call quality of tone, color, is due to whatever particular 
manner people have in speaking, in using their vocal organs, and 
that it is transmitted according to the same laws and in the same 
essential manner as the pronunciation of words taken separately. 
That is to say, a community, or a nation if you please, will speak 
generally in one quality of tone or pitch of voice. The pitch of Eng- 
lish people, as any one will see, is different from that of American 
speakers as a whole. I think, therefore, that quality is learned as 
one of these elements of speech, just as all elements are learned. 

Prof. Elliott : — There are a few remarks I should like to make 
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here. We shall be glad to have this matter discussed in the Phonetic 
Section tomorrow morning ; but any one who has read Helmholtz's 
investigations on vowel qualities will be likely to see something of 
the accoustic effects which enter into their production, and which dis- 
tinguish southern from northern people. I do not think that up to 
this time any of our phoneticians have paid sufficient attention to the 
accoustic side of their work, and it seems to me that Prof. Helm- 
holtz's very thorough and extended, and I would say brilliant in- 
vestigations, ought to be known to every student of phonetics. His 
theory we shall have broached on another occasion, in connection 
with subjects to come before this convention, and I think that oppor- 
tunity will be offered to explain some points that Dr. Primer has 
brought up. There are two or three matters bearing on what has 
already been said on this paper, that I want to note in connection 
with it, for. the French. The question of sh for instance, is one of 
them. All of us who have worked in Old French, are aware that our 
present digraph ch had originally the same sound as ch in church in 
modern English ; but at a certain point in the history of the develop- 
ment of these sounds, ch became an sh sound, which we have to-day. 
With reference to symbols, it seems to me that Professor Sweet has 
struck the golden mean in his last work on English pronunciation. I 
do not believe that it is best for us to adopt at once a wholly new 
system for the public. While I rejoice every time I see Visible 
Speech before me, and I rejoice in having symbols 'of that kind to 
tell me just exactly how a word is pronounced, I think that if we 
could have something to which the people are already accustomed, 
something with which teachers are familiar, say the Roman script, 
modified in some way and then alongside of this put the Visible 
Speech which Professor' Bell has so ingeniously invented for us, to 
explain nice shadings of sound in doubtful cases, . . . could we have 
some such composit system, I say, it seems to me that this would be 
the best possible way for us to bridge over the transition period 
which exists at present in the minds of scholars with reference to the 
subject of sound-notation. 

The Association then adjourned to Memorial Hall for lunch- 
eon which was given to members of the Association by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 



The Third Session was called to order at 3 o'clock p. m., by 
Vice-President Thomas who said : 

Members of the Association have not all come in yet but, in view of 
the fact that our time is limited and precious, we had better, perhaps, 
proceed to the order of business. The first paper of this afternoon 
will be by Professor Charles W. Kent, of the University of Tennes- 
see, on 

4. " The use of the Negation by Chaucer ; with particular 
reference to ne (non)." 



